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ROMAN BUSINESS MEN IN 
THE PROVINCES 
IN THE DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 


By EVA MATTHEWS SANFORD 


Sweet Briar College, Virginia 


E ARE ACCUSTOMED 
in the modern world to 
rank economic interests high 
among the causes of terri 
torial expansion. It is something of a 
surprise, therefore, to learn that mer 
cantilism had no place in Roman policy 
during the late republic. when the sup 
remacy of Rome was being established 
throughout the Mediterranean world. In 
dividual Romans, however. were keenly 
interested in building up the fortunes on 
which their careers depended. and profits 
from booty and the sale of captives taken 
in war contributed substantially to the 
funds of soldiers and generals who took 
part in the eastern wars of the second and 
first centuries B. C. Even generals who 
maintained rigid discipline in other re 
spects could not keep their men from 
looting. Thus the Roman reputation for 
avarice was early established. and played 
a significant part in anti-Roman prop 
aganda for several hundred years. The 
well-known tale of the Parthian king 
who had molten gold poured down 
Crassus’ throat as the fitting penalty for 
this gold-thirsty Roman is but one of a 
long series. Early in the first century 
resentment over the flow of eastern gold 
to Italy, increased by the activities of 
western money-lenders and other private 
investors, as well 2s by the agents of the 
tax-collecting corporations, helped Mith 
ridates of Pontus to induce the Asiatic 
Greeks to revolt from Rome and massacre 
the thousands of Italian businessmen in 
the province of Asia. ‘‘Publicans and sin 
ners’’ were already synonymous terms. 
The lack of a deliberate mercantilist 
policy on the part of the government had 
not saved the Roman administration from 
the odium of permitting exploitation of 
the provinces by individuals. Cicero once 
described two consuls as men who traf 
ficked in provinces and sold Rome's dig 
nity—a description that fitted many pri 
vate individuals who sought profitable 
investments outside Italy without effective 
state regulation to hamper their activities, 
and too often with the connivance or even 
the active cooperation of the governors 


Members of the senate, the governing 
body chiefly responsible for provincial 
policy, were supposed to derive their in- 


come from landed property in Italy. The 
Claudian Law of 217 B. C. forbade any 
senator to own a ship large enough for 
commercial use, though he might have a 
small boat to take his produce to market 
Cato the Elder, who died in 149, dis 
cussed the various means of making a for 
tune. in his handbook on agriculture 
written for landlords of his own class 


He praised farming as the most respect 


PRIAM’S LAMENT 
FOR HECTOR 


By JOHN C. SVEC, S. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Would, my dear son, that you had never 
died! 
Could I but clasp you in my _ fond 
embrace 
My sorrows would not be so multipliec 


But I may only watch your pallid face 


Had you but known the grief and burning 
tears 

You were to bring your tender. loving 
wife 

And us. your parents, aged by lengthy 
years 


Of ceaseless sacrifice and brutal strife; 


If you had only paused and torn aside 
The blinding veil of your too fervid 
zeal 
Perhaps, my son, you would have lived 
to guide 
Our ill-starred race. and all our troubles 
heal. 


Yet I, though sorely grieved, am proud 
dear boy, 
That you have died protecting lofty Troy 
NEAEARNEAEAEAEAEAEAEAEARARNEAG 
able and stable occupation, which bred 
good citizens and strong soldiers. He con 
sidered commerce profitable but risky, and 
money-lending too disreputable for serious 
consideration. Yet, according to Plutarch 
he put much of his capital into enterprises 
less subject than farming to the vagaries 
of the weather. buying by preference fish 
ponds, hot springs, pasture-land and 
woodlots, and sites suitable for pitch 
factories ana fulleries. to profit by the 
increase of local industries and markets 
as the farming community of Rome was 
transformed into an urban center. He 
evaded the Claudian Law and induced 
others to do so, by the help of a freedman 


agent who formed shipping pools large 
enough to insure a profit on each share 
and he bought up promising slave-boys 
whom he trained in profitable trades 
These enterprises, however. except perhaps 
the shipping companies. which Plutarch 
considered a disgraceful investment for a 
senator. were confined to Italy. as were 
those of most senators for some time 
thereafter The knights, or equestrian 
order. substantial citizens who handled 
the public and private contracts from 
which senators were officially debarred 
also found ample scope for their activities 
in Italy until the latter part of the second 
century, when Gaius Gracchus not only 
put the contracts for Asiatic taxes in their 
hands. but gave them political influence 
through the control of important courts 

Hence, in Cato’s time and for at least 
a generation thereafter. opportunities for 
gain in the provinces were exploited 
chiefly by the Greeks of southern Italy 
and by freedmen of Greek or Asiatic 
origin. both groups far better qualified 
than the Romans for such enterprises by 
their native aptitude for business and by 
their knowledge of Hellenistic customs 
and of colloquial Greek, but not brought 
up in the Roman tradition and not com 
manding the interest of the senate. So 
little. indeed. was the government con 
cerned with commercial matters that 
piracy was permitted to spring up after 
the decline of the Rhodian sea-power 
which had formerly held it in check, and 
the seas were not really safe again until 
Pompey’s famous campaign against the 
pirates in 67 B. C. 

It has been estimated that a slave em 
ployed in industry or other business in 
Rome would normaily earn his freedom 
in eight years. While many freedmen con 
tinued to act as secretaries or agents of 
their former masters at home, others 
sought their fortunes in Greece and Asia. 
where they or their ancestors had lived 
and where their Roman connections gave 
opportunities denied them in the city it 
self by their freedman status. We are 
told that in 88 B. C. many ‘‘Romans’ 
in Asia tried to escape the massacres in 
spired by Mithridates’ anti-Roman propa 
ganda by changing their togas for their 
ancestral Greek costume 

The eminent Romans who scorned con 
temporary Syrians and Asiatic Greeks as 
the lowest breed of men. and nations 
born to slavery” paid scant attention to 
the activities of their freedmen abroad 
And these freedmen, who were considered 
a low class of adventurers, unconcerned 
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with the 


little reason to set the prestige of Rome 


real interests of the state, had 





above their personal gain. Yet they per 
formed many useful functions with a fair 
degree of honesty, generally conformed to 
native standards of business, and had 
more understanding of local needs and 
customs than the average Roman. From 
the middle of the second century, enter 
prising Greco-Italians flocked to Delos 
the barren island which Rome had re 
cently transformed into a busy trading 
center by making it a free port: here the 
Italian traders, nearly all men of Greek 
ancestry, made themselves a vital factor in 
Aegean commercial activity. and. accord 
ing to the numerous dedicatory inscrip 
tions still preserved, often won respect 
and honor. Here, as elsewhere, many who 
came to seek their fortunes settled down 
as permanent residents. Delos was a step 
ping-stone to the Greek mainland and the 
Asiatic coast But the great influx of 
western businessmen into the Anatolian 
Greek cities began in about 130 B. C 
when the old kingdom of Pergamum was 
transformed into the Roman province of 
Asia. and the collection of grain-tithes was 
entrusted to the equestrian corporations at 
Rome. Now for the first time Roman 
capitalists had a vital interest in the re 
sources of the eastern provinces, and 
their agents, the publicani, often combined 
their official duties with personal activi 
ties of the type carried on by private 
traders. 

During the same period, both the prov 
ince of Africa, organized in the former 
Carthaginian territory, and the adjoining 
allied state of Numidia, also attracted 
Italian investors and merchants. Mining 
contracts in Spain directed attention to 
other opportunities in a land whose nat 
ural resources had been little exploited 
heretofore. In the first century, as Roman 
historians tell us, the Italian greed for 
money encouraged the Gallic thirst for 
wine until, as every reader of Caesar's 
Gallic Wars recalls, all Gaul south of 
Belgium was traversed by Roman mer 
chants. According to Cicero, Roman citi 
zens so dominated business in Provence 
that no transaction was considered valid 
without a Roman witness. ‘‘Wherever 
the Roman conquers, he settles,” was a 
proverb particularly applicable to the 
western provinces, and much of the Italian 
trade there went to supply the needs of 
Roman colonists and of the frontier 
legions: but merchants as well as soldiers 
and colonists had their share in the eco 
nomic development of the West. and in 
its gradual Romanization 

Unlike the western provinces, the East 
had little to learn from the younger civil 
ization of Rome, until the imperial ad 
ministration devised sounder solutions for 
their problems than the government of the 
late republic was interested in developing 
Here there was no opportunity for pio 


neers; industry and commerce were far 
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older and more complex than in Italy 
We occasionally hear of individuals and 
even Italian cities investing money in 
Asiatic land. But the equestrian corpora 
tions reaped rich profits from the tithes 
and other taxes, the governors and their 
staffs often increased their legal perquisites 
by bargains with the publicans which as 


sured the latter a favorable decision in 
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SONG OF THE PHILIPPINES 
Translated by 
ARTHUR WINIFRED HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University 
Zamboanga, Zamboanga! 
Mare lustrat Cynthia, 

Caeruli Basilan colles 
Gloria stant mystica! 
Adhue rivuli obscuri 
Oppidanis murmurant? 
Stellae aquis duplicatae 
Inter frondes emicant? 
Multa musca noctiluca 
Mi incendit lampada 
Plaga in imaginosa, 
Zamboanga, Zamboanga 
In remota Zamboanga 


Magica ad litora 


Zamboanga, Zamboanga! 
Mare lustrat Cynthia, 
Caeruli Basilan colles 
Gloria stant mystica! 

Lene rivuli susurrant 

Per quietum oppidum 

Ubi Crux Australis fulget 
Palmites per arborum 
Taedam iam lampyris, sed non 
Mi. incendit improba 

In fatarum mira terra 
Zamboanga, Zamboanga 
Diu iam desiderata 


Magica ad litora 











case of provincial suits against them, and 
money-lending proved increasingly profit 
able 

The grant of full Roman citizenship 
to the former Italian allies in 88 B. C 
made many of the Italian traders in the 
provinces really Romans for the first time, 
and gave them a legal title to the interest 
of provincial magistrates. The rapid rise 
of the capitalists in Roman politics at this 
time gave even their humblest agents a 
degree of influence that few provincial 
Though Livy 


remarked that there could be neither 


governors dared overlook 


liberty nor justice where the publicans 


operated, Cicero praised them as the most 
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honorable and able of men, the pillars of 
the state, and wrote many letters com 
mending individual publicans and other 
businessmen to his friends in provincial 
office. When he himself became governor 
of Cilicia, he found it very difficult to 
secure fair treatment of his provincial 
wards without antagonizing the equestrians 
and thus jeopardizing his position at 
home. In many cases, as he pointed out 
more than once, the opportunity to bor 


row Roman capital to meet pressing finan 


cial needs was of enough service to the 
provincials to compensate for the high 
interest charged. and for some unfair 
ness in the settlement of claims 

Though usury was detested almost as 
much in the Roman as in the medieval 
code of business ethics, money-lending at 
exorbitant rates of interest was a great 
source of gain in the provinces The 
extravagance and financial mismanage 
ment of many Hellenistic cities created a 
recurrent demand for loans to cities as 
well as to individuals. In the first cen 
tury the current interest rate in Rome 
was six per cent, though loans on sound 
security could sometimes be had for as 
low as four per cent, and the legal maxi 
mum was twelve per cent [welve per 
cent was the customary rate in the Asiatic 
cities, yet even forty-eight per cent was 
often exacted by Roman money-lenders 
and upheld by the governors as justifiable, 
since appeals to the magistrates were 
seldom decided in favor of the borrowers 
The greatest financial crisis was occasioned 
by Sulla’s enormous indemnity after the 
first Mithridatic War, which left the 
Asiatic Greeks in the power of the money 
lenders until Lucullus, at the cost of his 
own career, made an equitable settlement 
Even before the close of the second century 
Nicomedes of Bithynia. then an ally of 
Rome, is said to have answered Marius 
request for troops to fight the Cimbri by 
the complaint that most of his subjects 
had been enslaved for debts to Roman 
publicans. The senate promptly issued an 
edict that no free ally should be enslaved 
in any province, but did nothing else to 
curb the rapacity of the money-lenders 

In Cicero’s time Rome was full of men 
seeking a quick turnover and high returns 
on their capital; hence, the small banking 
firms which handled the finances of 
wealthy Romans made scandalous profits 
in Asia during the twenty years between 
Pompey’s final defeat of Mithridates and 
pacification of the territory, and the out 
break of the Civil War of 49 B. C 

We are less well informed about the 
details of Roman trade in the provinces 
during the late republic than about the 
activities of tax-collectors and money 
lenders. The rapid rise in standards of 
living in Rome itself, for all classes above 
the proletariate, coupled with the failure 


to develop industries at all comparable to 
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those of the East, created an increasing 
demand for Greek and oriental products, 
for ancient and contemporary works of 
art, for textiles, furnishings. and domes 
tic utensils, and for fine wines and food 
stuffs. Eastern fruits began to be ac 
climatized in Italy during the late republic 
(Lucullus, for example. is credited with 
introducing the cherry-tree) ; but substan 
vial success in this field was not attained 
until the early empire, and the exotic 
delicacies desired at Roman banquets had 
to be imported. Roman traders bought 
the oriental spices. incense, and jewels for 
which there was an increasing demand in 
the capital. in the markets of Alexandria 
and the Syrian and Asiatic cities. for 
direct Roman trade beyond the Greek 
fringe of the Orient was not developed 
before the imperial period. Rome had, as 
has often been said. little to export except 
provincial governors. Hence many of the 
imported goods were actually paid for by 
the profits gained from money-lending 
and tax-collecting. and the substantial 
perquisites that took the place of salaries 
for the republican officials in the prov 
inces 

To some extent, therefore, the return 
of eastern gold from Italy. so ardently 
prophesied in the Sibylline Oracles cur 
rent in the East. was a constant process 
The stimulus to production through the 
Roman demand for goods must have 
compensated in many cases for official 
extortion and for private exploitation. and 
would probably have encreased the actual 
prosperity of the eastern provinces sub 
stantially had it not been for the ruin 
wrought by the Mithridatic Wars and by 
the Civil Wars between 49 and 31 B. C 
When peace was restored and the legions 
could devote themselves to the defence 
of the frontiers, the tribute exacted by 
the imperial government. under a sound 
system of salaried officials responsible to 
the emperor, was a small price to pay for 
freedom from invasion and local wars, and 
for the vast commercial opportunities 


afforded by the union of the Mediter 


ranean world and the suppression o 
piracy and brigandage. 
Vv wv 

SUPPORTING MEMBERS 

Recent additions to the list of Support 
ing Members of the American Classical 
League are: Miss Lillian Corrigan. Hunter 
College High School. New York City 
Mr. Thomas E. Donnelley. Chicago. III 
Miss Clara Fink, Cincinnati. Ohio: Miss 
Isabel Freeman. New York City: Mr 
Walter J. Kelliher, Brighton High School 
Miss Helen Price. Raleigh 


North Carolina: Mr. Francis Rogers. New 
York City 


Boston, Mass. : 
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CHORIAMBICS 


By KEITH THOMAS 
McAllen, Texas 


(Note: Mr. Thomas is a young Ameri 
can poet who enjoys experimenting with 


Greek verse forms in English 


Built at the dead-end of the street 
cottage between city and sea 
Swallows on one side. and the gulls 
curving above eaves. you can be 

Friendly to both. friendly to sun 
rain or the thick garment of fog 
Holding against motion of waves 
often you seem swirled like a log 
Freely afloat. changing in course 
venturing far over the tide 
Till in a quick shifting of light 
you may again firmly abide 
Cottage between city and sea 
built at the dead-end of the street 


Product of man’s angular mind 


conquered by sea’s visual deceit 
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This department is designed as a clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of 
Latin and Greek are invited to send in any 
ideas, suggestions, or teaching devices which 
they have found to be helpful. 


A LATIN BRIDGE PARTY 
Sister M. Rosia, of St. Francis High 


School, Lafayette, Indiana, writes: 


Recently we had what I termed a 
latin Bridge Party.’ I prepared a list 
of words for drill on vocabulary and 
forms. I arranged the seats in the class 
room in groups of four, as at bridge 
tables, with partners facing each other 
When the students entered the room, I 
had each of them take a tally from a tray 
On the tally card was written the ‘table 
number’ and the ‘couple number.’ 

‘I dictated the questions, and the stu 
dents wrote the answers. Then we scored 
the papers. If ‘Words’ was called, each 
player counted the number of words she 
had correct. and added that number to 
the number of correct words written by 
her partner The partners having the 
highest score won the ‘hand.’ If ‘Errors’ 
was called. the number of errors was 
counted. and the couple having fewest 
errors won the ‘hand.’ The score keeper 
at each table checked and recorded the 
work of the winners of each ‘hand.’ 

There were four ‘hands’ to a game 
\t the end of the game the plavers 
progressed to the next table and changed 
partners Those winning a game had 
their tally cards punched: and at the end 
yf the party the player who had won 


the most games received first prize 


‘A LATIN SANDWICH” 

Dr. Emory E. Cochran. of the Fort 
Hamilton High School. Brooklyn. N. Y 
writes 

We have to resort to all sorts of 
devices to put things across to high school 
pupils. I found that my pupils had 
trouble with the type of ablative absolute 
represented by a noun. modifiers. and 
then a participle—e.g.. ‘Hostibus in Gallia 
celeriter superatis I finally hit upon 
the idea of describing it as a ‘Latin sand 
wich’—one piece of bread being the 
noun. the other piece being the participle 
und the sandwich filler being the modi 
fiers. The pupils were amused. and got 


the idea 


ENROLLMENTS 

Miss Madalene Hendricks. of the Al 
buquerque (New Mexico) High School 
writes 

Since our population is mostly Mexi 
can and Indian. there is much more de 
mand for Spanish than for Latin; but our 
[atin classes are holding up. The interest 
seems to be there: and we have built up 


a fine museum of real Roman antiques 
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until we now have a separate room next 
to my class room, with over four hundred 
dollars’ worth of antiquities in it. The 
children love it.”’ 

Miss Callie McWhirter, of the Junior 
High School, Athens, Georgia, writes: 

“You will be interested to hear that 
the enrollment for first-year Latin in our 
school this year shows a marked increase 
At present I have some sixty-six first-year 
students, whereas last year I had forty 
nine. Our school has approximately three 
hundred fifty students. in the seventh and 
eighth grades.”’ 

A GREEK PAGEANT 

Miss Jennie Lewis, of the Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, writes 

“Our activities have been varied to 
such an extent that we have included 
with the study of classical culture some 
Participation in Greek War Relief work 
Last year we gave a Greek pageant. It 
included a dialogue between the Spirit of 
Freedom (Greece) and the Spirit of 
America; pantomimes from _ classical 
mythology: modern Greek songs and 
dances: and the oath of the ancient 
Athenian youths.’ 


vw Ww Ww 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Swarthmore College offers two scholar 
ships in classics, of $400 a year each, one 
to a boy and one to a girl. Applications 
must be in by February 15, 1945. Full 
information may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor E. H. Brewster, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


vw ww 
ENDOWMENT FOR GREEK 
PLAYS 


For twenty years Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pa., has been producing a 
Greek play in English on the first Thurs 
day and Friday in June. At the twentieth 
performance, last June, steps were taken 
to endow the performances, so that they 
will be permanent and eventually self- 
sustaining. Plans for the endowment have 
been progressing since that time. 

Cedar Crest gives the plays in cycles 
of four. so that a student at the college 
sees and has an opportunity to participate 
in all four during her college career. The 
plays are: Sophocles’ Antigone, Euripides’ 
Trojan Women, Euripides’ Electra, and 
Euripides’ Iphigenta Among the Tautrians 
For many years Alice Parker’ Tallmadge 
directed the plays. Among the former 
performers are included the present regis 
trar of the college, a Broadway actress, 
and the director of the Reading (Pa.) 
Little Theater. 

vu wv © 
GREEK FOR PLEASURE 

During the early fall, the New York 
papers buzzed with the story of how 
fifteen people voluntarily met once a 
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“THE TROJAN WOMEN” OF 


EURIPIDES, At Cedar Crest College 























Courtesy of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa 


week during the whole summer to read 
Demosthenes’ oration On the Crown in 
the original Greek, with their former in 
structor, Dr. Bluma Trell, of Hunter 
College The group, composed for the 
most part of women employed in New 
York City, started out as a Greek class 
in the evening session of Hunter College 
Their interest in the subject became so 
great that they were unwilling to stop 
when the term came to an end. Through 
out an unusually warm summer they 
labored at their self-imposed task, regard 
ing it as a privilege and a pleasure. 
Vv wv wv 

THE NEW YORK MEETING 

“One of the happiest. most hopeful 
classical meetings in years’: “I wish that 
every teacher of the classics in the country 
could have been  present’’—these were 
thoughts expressed more than once by 
persons who attended the stirring meet 
ing of the American Classical League and 
the New York Classical Club at Columbia 
University on Friday and Saturday, Octo 
ber 27 and 28, 1944 

The outstanding event of the gather 
ing was the forceful address of Miss 
Dorothy Thompson, the distinguished 
journalist, at the dinner on Friday even 
ing. Miss Thompson proclaimed in no 
uncertain terms the urgent and immediate 
need of the classics in modern American 
schools. and stressed the point that “‘real 
education is effort.’ The impromptu and 
informal ‘‘round table’’ discussion which 
followed was particularly inspiring 

Other features of the Friday sessions 
were: An address of welcome, by Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, 
Columbia University; a ‘‘Salutatio’’ and 
tribute to the classics by Mr. Goodwin B. 


Beach. of Hartford, Conn a talk on 

Latin and the War, in a Large City 
High School,’’ by Mr. Charles Freund 
lich, of the Forest Hills (N. Y.) High 
School: a talk on “One Year of College 
Latin by Professor | M. Wheelock 
of Brooklyn College: a summary of the 
theme of the meeting The Classics in 
Wartime and After,’’ by Professor B. I 
Ullman, of the University of North 
Carolina, President of the American Clas 
sical League: and, by Professor Ernest 
H. Wright, an outline of the new Colum 
bia University requirements in Latin and 
Greek for all graduate students of English 

requirements which President Ullman 
called ‘‘sensational—in fact, the millen 
nium for classicists!’’ 

On Saturday morning the following 
papers were presented: ‘Social Latin 
Latin for Non-Academic Pupils.”’ by Dr 
Walter N. Myers, of the Camden (N. J.) 
High School; ‘Latin and the War, in a 
Small City High School,’’ by Miss 
Catharine E. Lobach. of the Abingdon 
(Pa.) High School: and ‘‘What the 
Pennsylvania State Classical Association 
Is Doing to Encourage Latin.’” by Miss 
Juanita M. Downes, of Elkins Park, Pa.. 
President of that Association. The Clas 
sical Club of Boys’ High School. Brook 
lyn. N. Y. (whose adviser is Mr. Jacob 


Mann) staged a model radio program 
which they themselves had written and 
directed——‘‘Demosthenes in His Struggle 
for Freedom: A_ Lesson for Today.’ 


While the program was being produced 
Mr. Morris Diamond, of the Riverhead 
(N. Y.) High School, recorded it by 
electrical transcription; and immediately 
afterward he ‘“‘played back’’ the records 
and explained the process, pointing out 


how the same equipment could be turned 
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into a public address system. 

At the luncheon on Saturday, Mr. 
John Erskine was the featured speaker. 
He bade the assembled classicists cease 
being modest, and announce boldly that 
theirs is the most important subject in 
the modern curriculum. He emphasized 
the lessons for contemporary America in 
ancient Roman history, and sounded a 
warning against certain modern trends 
Other 
speakers were Professors Frank G. Moore 
and La Rue Van Hook of Columbia Uni- 
versity; President Ullman; Dr. Theodore 


toward = dictatorship luncheon 


Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages 
in the New York City schools; and 
Lieut. Walter Allen, U. S. N. 


President Ullman presided at the Fri 
day sessions, Professor John Day, of Bar 
nard College, President of the New York 
Classical Club, at the Saturday sessions 
[he local committee On arrangements was 
headed by the co-chairmen, Miss Edna 
White and Mr. Jacob Mann. 

Following the Saturday luncheon, a 
brief meeting of the Council of the Amer 
ican Classical League was held. 


v wv Wv 
A CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


I WAS NOON in the North African 
city of Carthage, and the glare of 

the burning sun had driven most of 

- the inhabitants indoors for their cus 
tomary siesta. But in the market-place 
a young student from the town of Tha 
gaste, who had followed his revered teach 
er to the metropolis in order to continue 
his studies under his direction, was walk 
ing restlessily up and down. He carried 
his writing materials with him, and was 
practicing in solitude the composition 
which he was later to declaim. Suddenly 
his attention was distracted by the sound 
of metal striking against metal—a con- 
He first looked, 
and then ran in the direction of the din, 
and found himself before a banking estab- 
There, to his amazement, he 


tinuous, pounding noise 


lishment. 
saw a youth chopping away with a hatchet 
at the leaden bars that guarded the treas 
ury. Frightened at his coming, the robber 
fled, leaving his hatchet behind. The 
student entered the place, picked up the 
hatchet, and stood with it in his hand. 
Just then the proprietors, who had also 
been aroused by the noise, came in, called 
the neighbors to their aid, and dragged 
the student off to the police station. He 
had apparently been caught red-handed. 

So St. Augustine in his Confessions 
(vi, 9, 14) tells the tale of an incident 
in the life of his young friend Alypius 
It may perhaps be regarded as a detective 
story of the fourth century of our era— 


a true detective story. 
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The part of the detective is taken by 
an architect who happened to meet the 
mob hurrying his friend Alypius off to 
prison. Convinced of the young student's 
innocence, he questioned him concerning 
the facts in the case, and accompanied the 
crowd on their way. As good luck would 
have it, Alypius saw and recognized—in 
front of the home of the actual thief— 
the boy who had run away from the shop 
at his coming. He pointed him out to 
the architect, and the latter, showing the 
boy the hatchet, inquired whose it was 

Why,” he said, ‘that’s ours!’ And 
upon being questioned further he con 
fessed everything Thus the real culprit 
was apprehended and Alypius was re 
leased. 

It is interesting to note that in later 
years, in Rome, Alypius became a judge 
distinguished for his incorruptible in 
tegrity. And presumably he was not too 
much impressed by purely circumstantial 
evidence! 

v wv wv 
TIBERIUS, MASTER 
DETECTIVE 


By ALICE E. KOBER 
Brooklyn College 


HE EMPEROR TIBERIUS ap 

pears in many aspects in Tacitus 

Not the least remarkable of these 

is illustrated in the following 
sage from the Annals (iv, 22): 

Per idem tempus Plautius Silvanus 
praetor incertis causis Aproniam coniugem 
in praeceps iecit, tractusque ad Caesarem 
ab L. Apronio socero turbata mente re 
spondit, tamquam ipse somno gravis at- 
que eo ignarus, et uxor sponte mortem 
sumpsisset. Non cunctanter Tiberius per- 
git in domum, visit cubiculum, in quo 
reluctantis et impulsae vestigia cerneban 
tur. Refert ad senatum, datisque iudicibus 
Urgulania Silvani avia pugionem nepoti 
misit. Quod perinde creditum, quasi prin 
cipis monitu, ob amicitiam Augustae cum 
Urgulania. Reus frustra temptato ferro 
venas praebuit exsolvendas. Mox Numan 
tina, prior uxor eius, accusata iniecisse 
carminibus et veneficiis vaecordiam marito, 


insons 1udicatur.’ 


[his may be rendered: “‘About the 
same time’ (i.e., 24 A. D.), “‘Plautius 
Silvanus, a praetor, hurled his wife 


Apronia headlong’ (out of a window?) 
for reasons that were never brought out. 
When haled before Caesar by his father- 
in-law, Lucius Apronius, he told a con- 
fused story, implying that he himself had 
been deep in sleep and therefore unaware 
of what went on; his wife must have 
taken her own life. Without any delay, 
Tiberius betook himself to the man’s 
house and made a careful examination of 
the bed-chamber’’ (the scene of the alleged 
crime), ‘‘where traces of the struggle put 
up by the woman and of the fact that 
she was pushed were still discernible 
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Tiberius referred the facts to the senate, 
and after the judges had been assigned, 
Urgulania, the grandmother of Silvanus, 
sent her grandson a dagger. This, it was 
believed, was done at the instigation of 


Tiberius, because of the friendship of 
Urgulania with Livia’ ( Tiberius 
mother). [he accused tried to use the 


dagger, but his courage failed, and he 
eventually committed suicide by having 
his veins opened up. Soon thereafter 
Numantina, who had been married to 
him once, was acquitted of the charge 
that she had used spells and potions to 
drive him mad. 

Tacitus, it must be confessed, does not 
view these proceedings of the emperor 
with too much approval. Any devotee of 
the detective story will, however, agree 
that the case was well handled. Since the 
accused was a prominent man, it is un 
likely that anyone but the emperor could 
have gained admittance to the bedroom; 
Tiberius’ immediate search made it pos 
sible to find clues. We are not told 
whether any attempt had been made to 
remove the traces of the crime, and are 
therefore left with two alternatives. Either 
the murderer, with the typical carelessness 
of criminals (in detective stories, at least, 
where they are always making ‘‘the one 
little mistake’ that gives them away), 
had not had the room put in order, 
confident that no one would dare enter 
it; or else Tiberius found evidence that 
had been overlooked by Silvanus. In the 
second case we still may wonder whether 
Tiberius used ‘‘scientific methods’’ or his 
‘little grey cells."" At any rate, he pre 
sented the senate with an 
shut case.” 


“open and 


[here is more than a hint, in our 
passage, that the murderer pleaded in- 
sanity. Perhaps there was danger that he 
might ‘‘beat the case’’ after all. Again 
Tiberius acted in the regular tradition of 
the great detective. He got the guilty man 
to commit suicide, and so confess his 
guilt. The motive of the crime, it will 
be noted, was never established. Tacitus 
tells us it was committed ‘“‘incertis causis."’ 


Was this Tiberius’ only ‘‘case 
Vv wv © 


SOME ANCIENT “MOVIE 
SCRIPTS” 


By GAIL ALLEN BURNETT 
Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AVE YOU any doubts about 
the popular preference for mov 
ing pictures of horror stories? 
All the evidence you need will 
be found in the long line waiting for 
the opening of the box office of a Holly- 
wood Boulevard theater which features 
such pictures exclusively. Crowds of people 
flock day after day to see such double 
features as The Mummy's Ghost and 
Dracula’s Son. And the movie industry, 
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alert to popular taste, finds it profitable 
to screen various versions of the were 
wolf story year after year. The Werewolf 
of London, Cat People, Gortlla Woman, 
and others have chilled the blood of 
Americans seeking macabre excitement and 
shuddering with enjoyment at the grue 
some sight of a human being turning 
intO a rapacious animal. 

Petronius, one of Nero's courtiers, was 
the first, so far as we know, to cater to 
the ghoulish taste of sophisticated city 
folk by telling a werewolf story. His 
account has all the elements necessary for 
a perfect twentieth-century horror story 
and it could make a movie more thrilling 
than some of the more elaborate ones 
now being shown. The script for i 
would be something like this 

Niceros, a detective, is working on a 
case concerned with a number of terrible 
murders which have been committed on 
the Tarent estate. He has fallen in love 
with Miss Melissa Tarent, sole surviving 
heir of the Tarent millions, who is now 
suffering from nervous shock because of 
the fear of losing her life at the hands 
of some mysterious monster 

At the hotel in the city where Niceros 
is staying, he is seated at dinner with a 
captain who is a handsome, aggressive 
fellow, very much of a lady's man, ogling 
the waitresses, and, strangely enough, eat 
ing his blood-rare steak with an almost 
revolting enthusiasm Because of the 
present day crowded conditions the hero 
finds himself forced to share his room 
with this captain. When Niceros receives 
an urgent note from Melissa to come to 
the estate at once, the captain insists on 
accompanying him to lend his assistance 
They set out for the Tarent home in 
the middle of a moonlight night. Just 
as they are passing a cemetery in_ the 
loneliest part of the road, the car in 
which they are riding has a flat tire 
and the captain offers to walk back to 
the nearest garage for help. The hero, glad 
to be rid of him and eager to reach his 
sweetheart as soon as possible, starts to 
change the tire himself. He hears a blood 
curdling cry like the howl of a wolf 
Suddenly he is attacked by an enormous 
animal which pounces upon him from 
the rear and from the claws of which he 
extricates himself only after a_ terrific 
fight: the wolf slinks away, escaping 
from the man’s pistol shot. Niceros, vainly 
pursuing the animal, finds only a cap 
tain’s uniform hidden behind a tomb- 
stone 

Soon Melissa, who is waiting nervously 
for Niceros, is aroused by the frightened 
neighing of the horses at the stables 
and the snarls of an attacking beast 
Abandoned by all her servants and fear- 
ing for the life of her pet horse, she 
seizes a hunting knife and runs out into 
the night. She sees a large wolf killing 
her horse, and as the beast turns from 
its slaughter toward the girl she plunges 
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the knife into its neck. Just at this mo 
ment the hero arrives and the wolf dis 
appears over the hill, leaving a trail of 
blood behind him. As soon as Melissa 
has recovered sufficiently from her fright, 
she returns with Niceros to the city, where 
he goes straight to his hotel room. There 
on the bed he sees the captain suffering 
from a severe wound in the neck. 

“Looks as if he'd been stuck with a 
hunting knife,”’ says the doctor 

Niceros. his worst fears substantiated 
knows then that the captain is the crim 
inal for whom he has been searching 
and a werewolf. 

Here is where the short story rightly 
ends. but the movie would have to add 
three shots in conclusion: first, official 
police recognition that the murderer is 
also guilty of falsely impersonating an 
army officer: second, the doctor's assur 
ance that the monster is dying: third, a 
picture of Niceros and Melissa looking 
forward to a happy future 

And speaking of scripts. why hasn't 
someone adapted Apuleius’ robber story 
for the movies? What makes this bandit 
story particularly intriguing is its melange 
of crime and heroism, comedy and tragedy 
realism and fantastic trickery. The tale 
goes as follows: 

A band of professional robbers invade 
Plataea to begin operations on a_ very 
wealthy and influential public figure 
Demochares. He has been planning some 
extravagant games, for which he_ has 
imported men and beasts. with -special 
emphasis on big bears from faraway 
lands. All the city has been agog for 
some time over his zoo and the promised 
circus. However. he has been having very 
bad luck with his bears, for they have 
been dying one by one. The robbers, in 
order to carry out a most ingenious plan 
for getting into the rich man’s house 
steal one of the dying bears, feast upon 
its meat, and cure the skin. In this skin 
the bravest of their crowd. Thrasyleon 
is dressed to look like a bear. The skin 
is sewed up and the seam carefully con 
cealed with patches of hair. Holes are cut 
in the nose and eyes so the man can 
breathe and see. With this simulated 
beast in a cage hired for the purpose, two 
of the robbers go to the house of Demo 
chares. They introduce themselves by pro 
ducing a forged letter from Nicanor of 
Thrace, which reads: 

“Since I know how keen you are 
about fine animals for your games, I am 
sending you this bear, the largest and 
fiercest specimen ever caught in Thrace. 
My servants deliver it, with my _ best 
wishes for a most successful show. Your 
old friend, Nicanor.”’ 

Demochares is delighted to receive such 
a handsome gift, particularly since Thra 
syleon gives the appearance of a very 
active and pugnacious bear, as contrasted 
with the weak, sickly ones in his park. 
Whenever anyone approaches too close 
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to the cage, Thrasyleon, to avoid being 
found out, rushes at him with fierce and 
threatening growls. The robbers, arguing 
convincingly, persuade Demochares to al 
low the new bear to remain in his inner 
courtyard near water and shade. rather 
than to be put in the park where it 
might contract the same disease that has 
been proving fatal to his other animals 

In the dead of the night Thrasyleon 
who has observed where the gold is hid 
den, gets out of the cage, kills the sleep 
ing guards and the doorman, unlocks the 
gate, and admits his allies. They loot 
Demochares's house, getting away with 
enormous wealth, which they store out 
side the city in a tomb. A young slave 
boy, however, wakes up, sees the bear 
moving about. and hastens to arouse the 
other servants who set upon the es 
caped animal. Thrasyleon, unable to fight 
with any human weapons, uses ursine 
tactics to the best of his ability, roaring 
with as savage a noise as possible. But 
alas, he is overpowered by hounds and 
men, while his own comrades are power 
less to help him. One robber tries to 
save him by shouting to the crowd that 
they should not kill such a fine zoological 
specimen. In vain! Thrasyleon is slain 
But even as he dies, unwilling to betray 
his associates, he makes his groans more 
beast-like than human, so that it is not 
until the next day, when the bear is 
skinned.’ that the people realize they 


have killed a man in disguise 
v» we 
AN EDUCATIONIST LOOKS 
AT LATIN IN THE 
CURRICULUM 
A PORTION OF A PAPER 


By JOSEPH G. COHEN 
Professor of Education, Brooklyn College 


Y WEBSTER DEFINES the 

educationist as ‘‘one who 

makes a study of the science 

or methods of education.” 
And that is all it says. If you have an 
uneasy feeling there is something not 
quite right with the definicion, let’s test 
‘t out. Does anyone ever refer to Socrates 
as an educationist, or to Erasmus, or to 
John Locke, or to William James? I 
doubt it. But since all these men are 
dead, it occurs to one that perhaps cus- 
tom reserves the term for the living. Let 
us see whether an educationist is a live 
person who makes a study of the science 
or methods of education. Take White 
head, for instance, or Hutchins, or Con- 
ant, or Dewey, or Wells. If the definition 
is sound, they are all educationists. Yet, 
I dare say, we might hesitate to apply 
the term to all the men named. We might 
consent to drape it around the necks of 
some, but not all. Pursuing this line of 
inquiry, I reluctantly arrive at the con- 
clusion that an educationist is, in addi 
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tion to whatever else he is supposed to 


be by definition, a person whom one 


does not love. 

It is an awkward conclusion to arrive 
at and a tactless one to announce, because 
it leaves us without a word in the lan- 
people 
Livingstone who did 


guage with which to designate 
like Sir Richard 
some useful thinking about educational 
methods and values and whom some of 
you undoubtedly admire greatly. 

If we pause long enough to realize that 
we are all educationists even those 
who do not profess to concern themselves 
with the subject of study called ‘“‘educa 
tion’ it becomes clear that there is no 
agreement among educationists concern 
ing the place of Latin in the curriculum 
The educationists who contribute occa 
sional articles to the Classical Journal 
would, if they had their own way, allow 
the study of Latin a dignified place in 
secondary and collegiate education. In 
deed so general is the agreement among 
them as to the place of Latin that the 
contributors seldom find it necessary to 
declare themselves. They know that their 
readers take it for granted. But education- 
ists of other persuasions seem to be hell 
irreverent 


bent on asking all sorts of 


questions. Like small town _ iconoclasts, 
they revel in their insolence and never 
tire of belaboring the obvious. I have no 
mandate to speak for any group of edu- 
cationists, 

The many views concerning the place 
of Latin in the schools do not lend them- 
selves to easy classification. Some attempt 
at grouping, however, must be made if 
we are to examine the issues and appraise 
the validity of various positions. 

If one were to pose the question, 

Where does Latin belong in the educa 
tional scheme of things?’’, to a group of 
unassorted educationists convened, let us 
say, at an N.E.A. convention, we would 
get answers that could be arranged on a 
scale at one end of which would be those 
who favor a restoration of Latin to its 
ancient preeminence among studies, and 
at the other end of which we should have 
to record those who want none of it. 
At the extremes of the scale (let us call 
it the advocacy-opposition scale) there 
would be relatively few cases. But as we 
moved from the ends in the direction of 
the center, the numbers would pick up. 
Would they continue to rise toward a 
peak somewhere near the center? I think 
not. Instead of getting something that 
would look like the contour of an Arab- 
ian camel’s back, that is a one-humped 
camel, I think we should be more likely 
to find that the opinions with regard 
to the importance of Latin would group 
themselves rather like the outline of a 
two-humped camel's back. I can give you 
no assurance that we would get such a 
bi-modal distribution, but there are rea 
for there are, in the 


sons to expect it; 





case of each opinion that was registered, 
not one but two determinants. Each 
judgment reflects the judge's 
first, of what kind of person the educative 


concept 


process ought to aim at developing. But 
a reasonably arrived at decision would 
also express a conviction about the extent 
to which the study of Latin may con- 
tribute to the development of the desired 
type of man. 

The answer recorded would, in short, 
depend not only on the judges’ concept 
of the goal of education, but also on 
their understanding of education as a 
process. 

These then are the two ordinates which 
fix a mans 


judgment concerning the 


A WORD FROM A 
JOURNALIST 


By CHARLES POORE 
Music and Drama Critic 
Mexico, D. F. 


The account of the activities of your 
League, as printed in the columns of the 
Christian Science Monitor, makes inter 
esting reading for people who were edu 
cated in the classics, and who believe in 
them as necessary for a well-rounded edu- 
cation. 

As I get on in years, and progress in 
my work of criticism, I am convinced that 
a sound classical background is absolutely 
necessary for that work. In fact, it is 
necessary for any adequate comprehen 
sion of the meaning of civilization 








place of Latin or, for that matter, any 
other subject. “‘What kind of people does 
society need?’’, or ‘What kind of people 


are of most worth?” That's one question 
The second is, ‘What happens to students 
when they are engaged in the study of 
this or that subject?”’ 

Most educators agree that the purpose 
toward which their effort ought to be 
directed is the development of the socially 
useful citizen in the democratic state. Most, 
but not all; for now and then a voice 
is heard in exaltation of another ideal. 
Men prepared for a life of efficient serv 
ice have received an education that is ser 
vile, contends Mr. Norman Foerster; and 
in the place of the humanitarian motive 
that has been a governing principle of 
American education, he and others em 
brace the humanist ideal which alone, they 
believe, is able to educate men liberally 
and thus make them free. People are 
attracted toward one or toward the other 
of these cultural poles for all sorts of 
reasons, including some unsuspected ones; 
but, as you know, the social pragmatists 
far outnumber the humanists. 

When a social pragmatist is asked where 
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Latin belongs in the curriculum, he an 
swers (and I am still assuming that the 
reply is more than a statement of mere 
prejudice) largely in terms of what he 
understands about transfer of training 

If now we assemble the judgments that 
were registered at the hypothetical meet 
ing of the N.E.A. on the basis of the 
reasons which explain them, we find that 
there are four groups of judges: First, 
there are the social pragmatists who have 
little faith in the possibility of transfer; 
then there are the social pragmatists who 
believe that transfer is possible. Similarly, 
among the humanists there are those who 
accept and those who reject transfer values 

Educationists are to be found in each 


of these categories. The largest group 
numerically, however, is the one that was 
mentioned first. It consists of men who 
are social pragmatists by conviction, and 
who are sceptical about the possibility 


of transfer. 


Their position may be summed up 
briefly thus: Latin has retained a place 
in the curriculum through the force of 
tradition and academic inertia. One con- 
tributing factor has been our sense of 
cultural insecurity and a desire to ape the 
That, we are told, is the 
truth of the matter, although the ad 


Europeans. 


vocates of the study, most of whom have 
vested interests in its continuance, are 
loath to admit it. These advocates, more- 
over, are likely to seek justification for 
their views in the benefits which are 
alleged to accrue to the learner indirectly 
through transfer. The best way to insure 
transfer is to make directly for the de- 
sired effect so that the end of instruction 
won't have to be reached by the circuitous 
route of distantly related learning. If 
Latin is to improve English, why not 
teach English and be done with it? 

One of the latter-day chroniclers of 
this school writes: ““Somewhat tardily, but 
with characteristic steadfastness, the friends 
of Latin instruction set about valiantly 
to achieve at least a reasonably good sub 


(May I add here 


educationists do not 


stitute for a miracle.” 
that professional 
take kindly to miracles?) 

The miracle referred to is the body 
of recommendations which were made in 
the report of the American Classical 
League. What is there about the recom 
mendations that stirs up the sceptics? 
Briefly this: The changes advocated, it 
is alleged, are a program impossible of 
fulfillment. How, it is asked, can teachers 
of Latin hope to teach the history, the 
institutions, and the religion of the Ro 
mans, their social and their artistic cul 
ture, and the bearing of all these matters 
on our own times—how can_ teachers 
effectively labor with these purposes in 
mind while working concurrently for the 
improvement of the vernacular through 


Latin? 
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As for the position which the study 
retains in school curricula, your educator 
from Missouri observes that although 
more pupils study Latin than any other 
foreign language, pupils don't stick to it 
A year of it or two, and they drop out 
The junior high schools haven't taken 
kindly to it. 


no longer require it for admission. There 


The colleges, by and large 


has, to be sure, been some revival of 
interest in the subject, an interest attribut 
able no doubt to the adoption of some 
of the reforms that were advocated in the 
Classical Investigation, but is the move 
ment likely to endure? The men whose 
views I am presenting have their doubts 
on this point 

The worst is over; now it has been 
told. The number of people who hold 
to the views I have been summing up 1s 
still large, though there are indications 
that it is not so large as it was a decade 
ago. Many teachers and administrators 
who are not themselves identified with 
foreign language teaching, tend readily 
to support this line of thinking 

The friends of Latin who are eager to 
stabilize the study have attempted to 
meet these strictures with proposals for 
specific reforms. I should like to mention 
a few of them and say something about 
the prospect of their fulfillment 

One of these proposals is to the effect 
that students electing the subject be re- 
quired to keep at the study throughout 
the high school course. Another sugges- 
tion is that only pupils who are en 
dowed with linguistic aptitude and the 
ability to apply themselves conscientiously 
be admitted to Latin classes. Still another 
proposal calls upon schools to restrict the 
offering in Latin to students planning to 
enter the liberal arts college. Add to these 
recommendations the recurrent demand for 
more thorough preparation in English 
grammar, a thoroughness to be achieved 
of course, by reforms in the teaching of 
English, and you have four proposals 
so surcharged with emotive power that 
they may upset the calm of almost any 
gathering of Latinists 

Now it is questionable whether these 
measures, even if they were adopted, 
would be likely to promote the ends 
desired. The average American high school 
numbers about 150 pupils. By the end 
of the third year, more than half the 
student body leaves school. Not more 
than one-quarter of the total enrollment 
studies Latin. It would be altogether in 
defensible to plan the course on the 
assumption that only those should be 
admitted to the study who plan to follow 
through to the end of the senior year 
There would not be enough students 
in the higher grades to constitute a quo 
rum. 

It would be well, too, for educationists 
-whether they happen to be teachers of 
the classics or just plain folk operating 
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in the market-place—to bear in mind 
the inherent weakness of any plan for 
selecting students on the basis of their 
aptitudes. Schools would do well, of 
course, to exclude from all foreign lan 
guage study those pupils who rank low 
in academic intelligence and in control of 
the vernacular; but the “advance elimina 
tion’ of pupils on the basis of predictive 
tests, so designated, is bound to result in 
the exclusion of many pupils who should 
not be excluded and in the admission of 
pupils who should be excluded The 
instruments of prognosis are simply not 
sufficiently reliable 

As for the teachers of English who 
failed to build a foundation in English 
grammar, perhaps it would be well to 
forget about them: for while it becomes 


clearer, year by year. that youngsters have 





THIS IS THE ARMY 


Translated by LILLIAN CORRIGAN 
Hunter College High School, New York City 

(Editor's Note: The author uses this 
song as motivation in teaching hic, nos 
and the tenses of habeo.) 


Hic est exercitus, Marce Ionas 
Nos non habemus telephonas 
Prandium habebas in lectulo 
Sed non iam habebis cum otio 
much to gain through studying the gram 
mar of the language ihey speak and 
write, recent work in the field of Amer 
ican English grammar leaves us little 
excuse for pretending that the grammatical 
categories of our language are sufficiently 
akin to Latin to justify the belief that 
the study of English grammar is necessary 
preparation for the study of Latin 
Of the many proposals of this kind 
all looking towards the immediate adop 
tion of practical measures for making the 
benefits of Latin study available to an 
increasing number of high school pupils 
and for making the study itself more 
meaningful to those who engage in it 
the most promising is that which relates 
to the planning of terminal courses. A 
great deal, as you know, has been said 
and written about the desirability of 
devising a two-year course in the subject 
that will be a unified and so-far-as-it-goes 
a well-rounded introduction to the lan- 
guage and culture of the Romans. Ex 
travagant as such a proposal may have 
sounded to some of us when we encount 
ered it for the first time, there are good 
reasons for undertaking the task in earnest 
as indeed it has been undertaken, and 
carried on for some time, in many quar- 
ters. Innovations of this sort have been 
successful in the teaching of science— 
witness the work in general science, for 
example—in the teaching of the fine 
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arts, and in the orientation and survey 
courses that have become well-established 
features of general education on the col 
lege level 

But these proposals, however meritori 
ous they may be, are, if we view them 
in perspective, essentially attempts to deal 
with the problem of Latin teaching on 
an ad hoc basis. More fundamentally im 
portant than any specific reforms that 
may be made in the organization of Latin 
courses are events that are taking place 
elsewhere in the educational field. The 
consequences of these undramatic events 
are destined to affect the study of Latin 
vitally; and teachers of the classics must 
become, and remain, alert to educational 
trends 

(Note: In a later article Professor Cohen 
will discuss these trends. ) 

wv we w 
LATIN AS 
AN INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 
By GRAVES HAYDON THOMPSON 
Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia 

The leading article in the November 
issue of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
Latin as an International Auxiliary Lan 
guage,’ interested me very much, but it 
seems to me to be just wishful thinking; 
and [| imagine that Professor Oldfather 
and Dr. Harman really know this to be 
the case. As a ‘‘classicist,” I sympathize 
heartily with their good intentions; but it 
should be only too obvious that the gram 
matical and syntactical structure of Latin 
is too complicated for mastery by the 
modern world as a medium of world-wide 
communication 

The best solution of the problem is a 
language which the two authors mentioned 
briefly 


Interlingua or Latino sine 


inflexione,’’ conceived by Professor Peano 
of the University of Turin about 1903 
This language affords all the advantages of 
Latin for international communication 
and avoids its difficulties. The vocabulary 
is entirely Latin, or Neo-Latin; its gram 
mar could be written on a postal card (or 
the head of a pin, by those skilled in that 
type of minute engraving); declensions 
and conjugations are eliminated; it is 
free from idioms and_ exceptions; its 
pronunciation is easy and regular. ‘‘In 
terlingua’’ could hardly be called arti 
ficial; it is simply streamlined Latin 
(and “‘simply’’ is correct here in two 
senses) . Anyone who knows Latin 
can read Almost 


as much can be said of those who know 


Interlingua’ at sight 


one of the Romance languages, or “‘liter 
ary’ English, inasmuch as the Latin vo 
cabulary is basic to those tongues. 

Here is a sample of ‘‘Interlingua,’’ in 
the form of a joke: 

Illo: ‘In mundo non existe duo persona 
que habe identico imaginatione.”’ 

Illa: ““Te muta opinione si te observa 


donos pro nostro nuptias.”’ 
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I tried this once on a group of college 
They had had 


only a few words of explanation, but a 


teachers (not classicists). 


number of them understood the joke 
Whether they thought it funny is an 
other matter. 

Nothing that I have written is to be 
construed as opposing the widespread 
study of classical Latin. I merely believe 
that not enough people can master it 
well enough to make st practical as an 


international auxiliary language. 
dee We Ve Wd Wie We die we! 


BOOK NOTES 
de ow wie ede wd wade eA 


The Political Meeting Places of the 
Greeks. By William A. McDonald. Bal 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943 
Pp. xi +308 + 12. $5.00. 

This study combines in one book the 
most important literary, epigraphical, and 
archaeological evidence bearing on the civic 
architecture of the Greeks. It thus sup 
plements the much more abundant pub 
lished material dealing with their religious 
and domestic architecture. It does more 
than this: for an intelligent study of 
the meeting places of a people is bound 
to shed much light on the nature and 
development of the bodies which met in 
those places. Also the author fully justi 
fies his decision to include in his study 
such evidence as we have on the meeting 
places of the pre-Hellenics in Crete, be 
cause of the strong influence which Mino 
an culture had on the culture of the Greek 
mainland. This he does in Chapter II. 
Chapter I being an Introduction. Chapter 
III presents the evidence on the meeting 
places of the City Councils and the City 
Assemblies in the Homeric period, and 
Chapter IV and VI carry the investigation 
through the archaic, classical, and post 
classical periods. Chapter V deals with 
the meeting places of the various Federal 
Leagues. and a final chapter is entitled 
Comparisons and Conclusions.’ 

There are two brief appendices on 
special topics, a four-page bibliography. 
a nine-page index, nineteen plates show 
ing ground plans, and thirty-one illus 
trations made from photographs 

an, See Se 

Hellenikoi Choroi—Fifty Greek Dances 
By C. Sakellarios. Translated by T 
Stephanides. Athens: Privately printed 
1940. Paper-bound. Pp. 116. un 
numbered. $8.50, from the Greek In 
formation Bureau. 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City. 

For a good many years the present 
reviewer has been hoping that someone 
of Greek birth or descent would compile 
and publish a thorough-going work on 
the modern Greek dances—a work that 
would combine a detailed and accurate 
description of steps and choreography 
with a careful and scholarly discussion of 
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the origins and relationships of the va 
rious dances. Such a book apparently does 
not exist. When this volume came to 
hand, the reviewer seized it gleefully; but 
this is not the long-desired treatise on the 
modern Greek dance. Instead, it is a 
beautifully printed compilation of fifty 
modern Greek songs which accompany 
dances, and the translation of those songs; 
also, the music used for the fifty dances 
in most cases hitherto unrecorded. De 
corative motifs from the peasant crafts 
of the appropriate districts accompany 
each dance. A group of sketches at the 
end of the book show, by means of a 
pattern of feet the steps of ten of the 
dances. A_ general introduction (again 
artistically printed, in. both Greek and 
English) attempts to identify the modern 
dances with those of ancient Greece 
an identification which would be received 
with considerable skepticism by most 
classical scholars today. The same thing 
is true of the prefatory notes upon each 
of the fifty separate dances. However 
these introductory passages are all brief 
and they are obviously not works of 
scholarship. The student of the dance 
will do well to ignore them, and to con 
centrate his attention upon the songs and 
the music. These are the real contribution 
of the book: and no dance- or mus 
library should be without them. Future 
works on the modern Greek dance will 


probably build upon them oe 
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*) Notes And Notices 
ENE ENE NER EE 
1944, issue of The 
Catholic World contained an article en- 
titled ‘“The Noblest Roman,”’ by Charles 
C. Mierow. The article is a biographical 


MF 


The August 


sketch of Julius Caesar 

In the Ahepan for March-April, 1944 
appeared an illustrated article by David 
M. Robinson. entitled ‘‘Greece and the 
Dodecanese.’” Many classical scholars will 
feel a nostalgic twinge upon reading it 

The Latin section of the Minnesota 
Education Association met at the College 
of St. Thomas, in St. Paul. on October 
28, 1944. Professor C. C 
sided. and papers were presented by Pro 
fessors J. L. Heller, M. B. Ogle, and 
W. R. Agard 

The Saturday Review of Literature for 


Mierow pre 


May 13, 1944. contained a Latin version 
by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. of Words 
worth’s poem “She Dwelt Among the 
Untrodden Ways.’ 

In the Atlantic Monthly for April 
1944, pages 89-91, appeared a narrative 
poem Aesop written by Mary A 
Grant, Associate Professor of Latin and 
Greek at the University of Kansas 


In her article, ‘“The Mental and Moral 


Training of the American Child.” in the 
October, 1944, issue of The Ladies’ Home 


OUTLOOK 





Page 41 
Journal, Miss Dorothy Thompson de 
voted two paragraphs to the importance 


of Latin 


Vv Ww © 
CONTEST CLOSING 


Readers are reminded that this year’s 
Verse Writing Contest will close on Feb- 
ruary 1. Rules of the contest may be 
found in our November issue, page 17. 
Entries may be sent to Prof. Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., or to Prof. W. I 
Carr, Colby College, Waterville, Maine 
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5 MATERIALS 
BSL LE Vee 

To celebrate Latin Week, last year, the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Classical Teachers in 
cooperation with the Buhl Planetarium in 
Pittsburgh, presented a “‘sky show in the 
theater of the stars,’’ followed by a play 
let, “‘Daedalus and Victory.’ The play 
let is in five scenes, three of them laid 
in antiquity, the other two in the present 
Characters are Minos, Daedalus, Icarus 
and a chorus of Athenian youths and 
maidens; a factory designer and overseer 


Miss Mar 
garet G. Hall wrote the play. Copies may 


air cadets. nurses, and doctors 


be obtained in quantities of ten or more 
at 5¢ per copy, from Miss Lila Adams 
Butler (Pa.) Junior High School or Miss 
Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd (Pa.) 
Junior High School 


an aa aa aan aa eee 
(9 American Classical 

e, league Service Bureau , 
Fe ee a a 


N.B I not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps 


checks (with a 5@ bank service 
j ut to the American Classical 








igue In these times all of us are being asked 
ay h for ir purchases. If you must defer 
ment, please pay within 30 days 
ease order carefully by number, title, type (poster 
h, pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from 
th Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau, a non-profit making 
g zation. cannot afford this loss 
In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and its Service Bureau immeasurably 
ease note that the address of the Service Bureau 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following material previously published: 
Pamphlet 17. Latin as the Internationa! 
Auxiliary Language. By Roland G 
Kent. Serves as a supplement to 
Professor Oldfather's article in our 
November issue. 20¢ 

Post Cards. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships (see THEI 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for October 
1944, page 1). 
‘‘Ferias Laetas!’’ (“‘A Joyous Ho 


The greeting is 


liday!’’). Can be used for any 
holiday season of the year. No en- 
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velopes. Can be sent through the 
mail for a one-cent stamp. Price 


30¢ for a packet of ten cards 


PLAYS IN LATIN 
Mimeographs 

Bona Dea. 3 girls: several extra 
characters, all girls. For young pu 
pils. The goddess helps a poor 
mother and child on her festival 
night 10¢ 
Cordelia. 7 girls. For young pupils 
The story of a small tomboy who 
disliked being a girl. Much action 
10e 
Vacuum. 5 girls. 3 boys. A farce 
made up entirely of famous Latin 
quotations 10¢ 
Two Latin Playlets. One Quo 
modo Amici Deligendi Sunt uses 
2 girls: the other. “De Virtute et 
Clementia,’’ uses 9 characters. The 
latter deals with how Queen Philip 
pa begged the lives of six men of 
Calais from King Edward 10¢ 
Three Short Latin Plays Based on 
the Helvetian War. For boys. Four 
to six speakinz characters plus extra 
characters 306 
Th: Peleaguered Camp. 16 boys 
extra characters. Based on Galltc 
War V. 24-52 Oe 
Exitium Caesaris. 12 boys. 1 girl 
several extra characters. The con 
spiracy against Caesar. and_ his 
assassination l5¢ 
Some Suggestions tor an Easter 


Many 


story of the Resurrection, in the 


Program characters. The 
g 


form of a Latin pageant 10¢ 
A Roman Birthday. Many char 
acters. A Latin pageant. showing 
the ceremonies attendant upon a 
boy’s coming of age. 10¢ 
Officium Stellae 
A liturgical play suitable for pre 


Many characters 


sentation at Christmas time. 10¢ 
A Roman Evening with a Cicero 
Class. 4 boys, 2 girls: extra char 
acters. Deals with Catiline’s con 
spiracy 10¢ 

Julia. Many characters. A_ little 
Roman girl is captured by pirates 
and later ransomed 15¢ 

Ludus Romanus. 14 bovs. A scene 
in a Roman school 15¢ 
Saturnalia. 5 boys: several extra 
characters. The election of a ‘‘King 
of the Saturnalia’ in a Roman 
household 10¢ 

An Easter Pageant in Latin. 17 
characters, | reader. Eight tableaux. 
with readings from the Vulgate 
Directions for staging. costumes 
and music. 10¢ 

The Banquet. 6 boys. Caesar's Hel 
vetian war is discussed at the din- 
ner table, and one of the guests is 
called away for active service. 10¢ 


The Bore. 5 boys: several extra 


HE 
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characters. The poet Horace tries 
to escape from a persistent and 
talkative pest 10¢ 


512. Horatius Adulescens. 4+ boys: sev 
eral extra characters. 


hazed’ 


Horace is 
when he first arrives in 
the university town of Athens. 10¢ 


JI 
~ 


Convivium. 10 boys. Horace and 
his friends have a merry time at 
a dinner party 10¢ 

Supplement 
42. The Adoration of the Magi. Many 
characters. A liturgical drama in 
latin 10¢ 


Bulletin 
XXVI. Fortuna Belli. 15 boys, 1 girl 
The defeat of Ariovistus and the 
capture of his daughter. Suggestions 
for costuming and staging. Con 
tains a ‘Dance of the Bear.’’ 30¢ 
STAGING, COSTUMING, ETC. 
Mtmeoaraphs 
63. Roman Dress 10¢ 
119. How to Make a Roman Toga. 10¢ 


171. How the Romans Dressed. Illus 


trated 15¢ 

222. The Presentation of Simple [atin 
Plays in High School 10« 

407. Dimensions for Greek Costumes 
10¢e 


434. Directions for Making the Costume 
of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 10¢ 

Bulletin X. Costumes for Classical Plays 
20¢ 

On Giving Latin Plays.’” THE CLASSI 

AL OUTLOOK for April, 1942 10¢ 

44. A list of Latin plays published 
elsewhere 15¢ 

OTHER PERFORMANCES 
Mimeographs 

91. Very Tragical Mirth. 11 boys, 8 
girls, and a reader. Burlesque ver 
sion of Aened I, II, and IV. in 
shadow pictures. 10¢ 


129. Living Statues. 4 “‘statues’’ and an 
announcer. Directions for makeup 
staging, etc 15¢ 

130. Roman Water Carriers. 4 girls. A 
simple dance-drill. Full instructions 
20¢ 

327. A Program for Assembly. Con 
tains a style show. 15¢ 

381. A Trojan Many char 
acters. all boys. A pageant for boys 
based on Aeneid V. 10¢ 

+06. A Roman Style Show. Many char 


acters 156 


Festival 


477. Suggestions for a Roman Circus 
Many characters. 10¢ 

507. A Day with the Muses. Many char- 
acters. A classical program 10¢ 

522. Directions for the Construction of 
Marionettes and a Stage for Them 
10¢ 

537 A Visit to Mount Olympus. Many 
characters. A mythological pageant 
10¢ 

547. Mettus Curtius. 2 boys, 2 girls: 
extra characters. A burlesque pan 


OUTLOOK 


tomime of a legend of ancient 


Rome. 10¢ 


vw 
vw 


A Trip through Roman History 


) 


1 reader, 2 or 3 off-stage ‘sound 


effects men.”’ A burlesque. Can be 
used as a radio sketch 10¢ 

566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 

for making hand puppets, and two 


scenes for them 10¢ 


wn 
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Latin Is Practical. A dramatized 
defense of Latin 10¢ 
480 The Morning of the Wedding 
a Roman fashion show for girls 
Many characters. all girls 10¢ 
Celebrating the 
Birthday of Rome, April 21. 10¢ 


S81. Suggestions for 


582. An Easter Program. Many char 
acters. Tableaux oo 
586. A Football Rally. Mythological 


characters appear at a rooters’ meet 
ing 10¢ 
5 ) 


3992. Some Suggestions for May Day or 


Spring Festivals 10¢ 


THE 1945 LATIN CALENDAR 

The 1945 wall calendar is 16 x 22 
inches in size. printed on ivory paper 
with a spiral binding. As in our pre 
vious calendars. both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used 
Borders and [atin quotations are printed 
in color The large. clear illustrations 


add to its interest Price. $1.35 


VALENTINE CARDS 
M. A picture of a Roman mosaic showing 
a cupid driving a dolphin. Inside 


the card a Valentine sentiment 
adapted from an epigram of Mar 
tial. Colors, purple and gold. En 
velopes to match. Price. 7¢ per 
card 

C. A small picture of a Pompeian wall 
painting depicting cupids grinding 
grain. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment in Latin. Printed in red 


Envelopes to match. Price. 5¢ per 


card 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mtmeographs 
317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
Program. 5¢ 


422. The Making of Latin Valentines 
10¢ 

501. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class 10c 


WASHINGTON’S AND LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAYS 
Mimeographs 


J 
Jt 


Suggestions for a Program on Feb 
ruary 22 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington and 
Lincoln at Midnight 
in English 10¢ 


A short play 


NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
Article from THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 
Verbal Magic in New Year's Greet 
ings. January, 1941. 10¢ 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 10¢ 
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